IN   THE   LOBBY

that time we have outgrown some of our old-fashioned
and formal ways, and the soft, low-crowned felt hat is
a familiar sight on the benches of the House and in the
Division Lobbies. Working men's representatives have
found their way into the House, and have been seen
even on the Treasury Bench, and it is a comfort to
think that the low-crowned hat does not seem to have
concealed any treason to the British Constitution.

There was a time when the figure of Charles Newde-
gate was familiar to everyone who visited the Lobby.
Newdegate was the type of a class of men that has now
faded almost altogether from public life. I do not know
how I could better describe him than by saying that he
represented the No Popery theory. With Newdegate
the duty of the true Englishman was beyond everything
else to resist the encroachments, and to detect and to
defy the emissaries of the Church of Rome. He was a
steady Conservative in politics, and he followed his
leaders loyally when they would lead; but there were
fields of enterprise into which they would not always
lead, and then Newdegate had to become a leader for
himself, and it not uncommonly happened that when he
rose to lead the way, nobody followed, and he went
along undismayed. He was often a solitary watcher on
the tower straining his eyes to discover some new and
treacherous advance of Popery, and it happened, only
too often, that when he gave warning to the defenders
of the tower the warning was given in vain. Even
those who had command of the garrison would not
listen, or did not believe, or did not care; and the one
man who saw the danger might as well have shut his
eyes for all the good that was done by his keenness of
vision. Poor Newdegate had fallen upon an age that
was at once too practical, too busy, and too sceptical,
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